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Public Indifference to Forests. 


B tr: greatest difficulty in dealing with large questions 

of national importance, whether political or economic, 
is to induce men to take an interest in any subject which 
does not personally and directly benefit them. Planning 
for future generations is not an occupation which is attrac- 
tive to the ordinary mind anywhere. Large issues demand 
broad intelligence to cope with them and an amount of un- 
selfish zeal which is not the endowment of everybody. 
The Prometheus of a generation is very apt to find himself 
chained to a rock, with the vulture of impatience gnawing 
at his vitals, while he chafes at the mistakes and apathy of 
his contemporaries, of which his clear vision foresees the 
consequences. 

Public spirit that extends beyond the scope of one’s 
vision, and has no connection with one’s pocket or per- 
sonal pride, is rare. One who pleads for what most peo- 
ple consider a sentimental cause has little chance with 
the promoter of a railroad scheme which gives imme- 
diate employment to many people and temporarily raises 
the value of land. He finds it easy enough to induce men to 
abate a nuisance at their own doors, but how many people 
are there who are capable of understanding the importance 
of preserving the forests on some mountain-slope in Colo- 
rado which they have never seen or even heard of? This 
anxiety besets him with regard to the blind destruction of 
forests, which goes on in spite of warning, in the teeth of 
entreaty, in the face of the proved fact that a more judicious 
management of our woodlands would result in direct pe- 
cuniary advantage even to individuals, while in a broad 
way it would render incalculable service in promoting the 
health and prosperity of the entire country. With all the 
abounding generosity which feeds and clothes and educates 
the needy, the world is still lacking in that larger benevo- 
lence which touches the roots of economic questions, and 
helps to ward off evils to come. Ready as we Americans 
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are with our pound of cure, it must be confessed that we, 
in common with the rest of mankind, are often niggardly 
enough about our ounce of prevention. The man of 
science, who sees consequences clearly, stands in the 
same attitude toward the destroyer of forests as a 
grown-up person does toward a child who is deter- 
mined to grasp the flame of a candle, without the same 
power to prevent the consequences of ignorant rashness. 

It is not our purpose here to point out in what way or to 
what extent a forest-cover on our mountain tops and 
slopes works beneficently, nor to show what disasters are 
sure to follow the destruction of such forests. There is 
much to be learned about these questions, but we know 
enough to demonstrate the folly of the reckless destruction 
of our woods. We are not called upon to base our action 
upon untried theories. Experience, and the most costly 
experience, too, has amply demonstrated what a nation 
loses when the wood-cover is stripped from its mountains, 
and what it costs to restore the wholesome balance of natu- 
ral forces when this is once disturbed. 

It is not knowledge that we lack. We have enough of this 
to form the basis of wise and successful action in saving and 
using our forests. The questions which the nation should 
now be discussing are the practical details of forest-man- 
agement—that is, we should have proceeded far enough in 
this work to be studying and experimenting as to the most 
economical and effective system of forest-management 
under American conditions. Long ago public opinion 
should have compelled the laying of the foundations of a 
proper forest-administration for the lands of the nation and 
for the control of the forests under the various states. But, 
as a matter of fact, we have not begun to do anything; we 
have not begun even to get ready to do anything. To 
our congresses and legislatures warnings of destruction 
and depopulation such as have occurred over large territo- 
ries of the French Alps sound like tales of little meaning. 
The result is that we still need exhortation by forest-con- 
gresses, and bulletins from the half-supported forest-bureau 
of the Government, and the pleadings of special writers in 
the newspapers ; and all this not for the purpose of in- 
structing the people in the most simple and elementary 
points of practical forestry, but to awaken them and their 
legislators to the fact that such a thing as forestry has an 
existence. 

Of course, it is rather discouraging to know that the pre- 
liminary work, which ought to have been finished as early 
as the middle of the present century at least, will still be 
needed in the beginning of the next century. Other na- 
tions have waited for calamities to arouse them to the 
need of taking some thought for the future, and perhaps 
nothing less than a series of disasters will suffice to con- 
vince us of the necessity of some intelligent forest-policy. 
And yet such effort cannot be wholly wasted. A few will 
listen, and now and then one will be convinced, and ever 
after he will carry about the burden of his responsibility 
and become a centre of good influence. All this prepara- 
tory work will make the ultimate change in public opinion 
more radical and complete. The day is sure to arrive 
when we shall look back upon the reckless attacks upon 
our forests with torch and axe as the work of barbarians. 
It is literally true that, as a rule, we show no more pru- 
dence in our treatment of our forests than is manifested by 
the savage who, after supplying his present needs and sa- 
tiating his appetite, lies down under a tree and sleeps with 
no thought or care for the morrow. 


Tue flowers of early spring have a peculiar charm. 
Every year as they open they bring a fresh delight, not 
only by their rare beauty, but by the appeal they make to 
the imagination as the pioneers of the great floral proces- 
sion which is to sweep onward until arrested by another 
winter. These flowers attract our sympathies, too, by their 
singular delicacy. Nothing is so fragile as a Snowdrop, 
and yet its spirit is sturdy enough to brave the ice of Feb- 
ruary, and the dainty colors and tender grace of all of 
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these very early flowers are the more impressive because 
we do not naturally associate such a delicate exterior with 
the stout-heartedness which is needed to withstand the 
wild weather of an American March. 

Of course, it is too late now to make any preparation for 
enjoying these flowers this year, but this is the time to 
make notes of them and to determine that the opening 
days of next spring shall be brightened by their presence. 
In this latitude Snowdrops are still doing well, and their 
vestal white is well set off by the blue of Scillas and 
Chionodoxas. Then there are Grape Hyacinths, Crocuses, 
of course, and a few of the Praecox Daffodils, the Irises, 
of which Mr. Gerard wrote so entertainingly last week, 
the comparatively new but invaluable Anemone blanda, 
Rock Cress, Winter Aconite and many more of rare beauty, 
which appear while the chill of winter is still in the air 
and before the coming of the burst of bloom from the great 
mass of spring flowers. It is well to remember that for 
very early flowers in our climate bulbous plants are better 
than fibrous-rooted ones, which, from their structure, are 
liable to be heaved out of the ground by alternate freezing 
and thawing. 


Monsieur Navn, in a personal letter from Antibes, calls 
our attention to the fact, of which we have long been aware, 
that Sabal Palmetto, the tree Palm of the south Atlantic 
states, is not to be found in any of the gardens of southern 
France, where, he remarks, it ought to be much hardier 
than many of the Palms which flourish there, as neither 
sun, the neighborhood of the sea nor the character of the 
soil is wanting, and then asks, ‘‘Can it be possible that 
the absence of this plant from European gardens is due to 
the absence of favorable microbes or to the presence of 
injurious microbes?” Sabal Palmetto is the most boreal 
of all the arborescent Palms; it must have been intro- 
duced into Europe a century or more ago, as Mark Catesby 
was familiar with it and sent many Carolina plants to Eng- 
land in the last century, as Michaux did forty years later 
to France. Perhaps some of our correspondents will 
be able to enlighten us as to whether this Palm is ever 
cultivated either in the southern states or in Europe where 
it is represented, so far as we have observed, by a single 
plant of exceedingly doubtful identity in the Palm-house 
at Kew. 


The Story of a Suburban Place.—II. 


“ERE shaping of the surroundings of the house has been 
a matter of slowand gradual progress. The work is by no 
means completed yet, and the contemplation of the opportu- 
nities for ae pleasant features is no small source of enjoy- 
ment. Nature has done much toward the plan, and the main 
idea has been to re-enforce and assist her in the creation of an 
attractive scene. The character of the ledge beside the house, 
being rough and wild, forbids anything like decorative regu- 
larity, and the treatment adopted has therefore kept in view the 
idea of biending and modulating the ruggedness into an envi- 
ronment of informal domesticity. 

The entrance to the place, serving the neighboring house as 
well, was originally along the easterly boundary of the lot. 
After a while the hand of municipal improvement was laid 
upon our lane and its steep and stony ascent was changed into 
a handsomely curved and well-graded public street. This was 
welcome, for the lane had been a cause of protest on the part 
of local hackmen, and in the winter the overflow froma spring 
farther up the hill had at times converted its gullied slope into 
a glacier. But, unfortunately, the improved grade had so cut 
it down that the beginning of our entrance was left so far 
above the sidewalk as to require an appallingly steep ascent if 
kept upon the old lines. So the best thing to do appeared to 
be to buy something over 13,000 feet of the neighboring land 
and construct a new drive-way, curving up the hill-side. 

This drive-way skirts the verge of a thicket of wild wood 
that occupies the upper portion of the new land. It is a pic- 
ss clump of trees, though promising no luxuriant 
growth, for the most part, on account of the dryness and rocki- 
ness of the hill-side. There are White Oaks and Red Oaks, 
White Ash, Hornbeam, Red Cedar, Pitch Pine, Wild Cherry 
and Tame Cherry, the latter evidently sprung from seed sown 
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by the birds. On the lower side of the drive-way is a Tupelo, 
something of a rarity in these immediate parts. 

The grade of the drive-way is so steep that attempts to keep 
it in order have been fruitless. Cinders from the furnace have 
given it a firm surface for a while, but a severe down-pour 
washes it badly. Nothing but paving would give it anything 
like permanent orderliness, and as that would be too costly the 
best thing appears to be to let it alone. It is not much used, 
except for heayy deliveries, and so it is allowed to take on the 
appearance of a rural lane, which is not out of keeping. The 
undergrowth of the woodland thicket largely supplies its bor- 
ders. The upper slope forms a bank of Barberries, Blueber- 
ries and Privet, and the wild Fox Grape—bearing abundantly 
its clusters of small-berried and big-seeded fruit, of little 
value ys to attract —- urchins, who fancy that the 
wildness of the spot gives them license to help themselves— 
clambers in tropical luxuriance over the trees above. The 
road-way is fringed with Wild Primrose, Asters, Golden-rod 
and other spontaneous growths. At one spot a mass of Black- 
berry-canes, with a sort of Bamboo-like grace, has grown as 
high as eight feet out of the irregular stone embankment on 
the lower side of the drive-way. These are beautiful at all 
seasons, and particularly so in the spring, with their wealth of 
blossoms. 

At the turn of the drive-way, a glimpse of the house is 
caught, with a large Savin as a sort of sentinel outpost at the 
beginning of the open ground—a picket from a grove of the 
same trees, which, though on another lot of land, form a kind 
of adjunct to the place. They are, fortunately, so situated 
that they will be likely to remain. The Savin, or Red Cedar, 
like the European ge a has a sort of architectural char- 
acter, with its spire-like form, and often lends itself beautifully 
to the effect of buildings near by, as in this case. 

A recent survey shows a practical approach by a slightly 
curving drive from the same direction as the original entrance, 
with a grade even lighter than that of the street. When the 
new drive-way is constructed the existing one will probably 
lapse into a foot-path. Where the present drive-way meets the 
street the latter makes a short curve, forming an excellent 
corner lot on the more recently purchased land. Here a thicket 
of Sumachs has sprung up. In constructing the street a fill 
was made here, and the rich soil from the surface chances to 
make a considerable bank along the hollow, next the sidewalk. 
Here a ner wild garden has come into existence. A 
dense growth of Bouncing Bet has established itself, andabove, 
next the sidewalk, there is a margin of Chicory, which is one 
of the European plants that has naturalized itself in the coun- 
try around Boston, bordering the suburban and country roads 
most profusely. The Chicory in this spot grows luxuriantly 
and remarkably high in the fertile soil. So all summer long 
the slope is clothed with a delicate flushing pink, contrasting 
delightfully with the cloud of azure bloom into which it 
merges above. 

Close beside the house, to the northward, rises the gray ledge 
of the hill-side, which gives shelter from the cold winds of 
winter and makes a local climate which, in the inclement sea- 
son, is several degrees warmer than on the levels where the 
main street runs. This ledge is a most picturesque feature. 
Three Cedars stand upon its verge, and on the slope next the 
house is a — growth of Privet, Barberry and Wild Rose 
entangled with Wild Grape and Virginia Creeper. The Privet 
and Barberry are beautiful examples of the “escaped” flora 
that has established itself in this part of the world. They grow 
in untamed luxuriance, as to the manner born, and are beau- 
tiful at all seasons except, in the case of the Privet, for the 
brief interval in which its blossoms turn rusty. The Privet, 
happily, offers no temptations with its fruit, but unceasing 
vigilance has to be exercised in behalf of the Barberries, 
whose graceful pendulous clusters gleam like rubies all 
through the winter against the gray surface of the ledge— 
fringing it above or growing out of its crevices. For, being 
“wild,” wherever it may grow, it is regarded as a legitimate 
plunder for foraging boys, who take to the woodlands with 
their bags and baskets for the Barberry harvest. In the code 
of the populace all wild fruits constitute an “ unearned incre- 
ment,” to which the owner of the soil has no rightful title. 
Usually a few bushes along the ledge pass through the harvest 
season unspoiled, and, until the yellow blossoms again droop 
in their exquisite curves late in the spring, the Barberries form 
an enchanting spectacle under all aspects of the day, the sea- 
son or the weather, and from all points of view—flashing in 
the sunlight or illuminating the dullness of an overcast day, 
vivid against the snow, contrasting against the blue of the sky, 
or, seen nese the vagueness of a fleecy mist, they become 
gorgeous jewel-clusters as they drip with diamond damp. Last 
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winter the Barberries were parties to some enchanting effects 
in the phenomenal ice-storm, and in that damp, soft clinging 
snow that clung through the calm air of two or three days. 

Along the foot of this ledge remained a bank of gravel, 
which was covered with soil and planted with a carelessly dis- 
posed growth of shrubbery—Symphoricarpus vulgaris, the 
Bayberry, Wild Rose, Staghorn and Glossy-leaved Sumach, 
Elder, Japanese Barberry, Japanese Honeysuckle, and an ex- 
ample or two of other species. Next the path is a border of 
Periwinkle. One portion of the ledge is faced with a luxuriant 
growth of the variegated-leafed variety of the Japanese Honey- 
suckle, whose golden tone contrasts agreeably with the darker 
foliage around. Over another portion a Japanese Ivy clings, 
and an English Ivy, which is perfectly hardy on other ledges 
in the neighborhood, has made a good start. Elsewhere the 
clinging Eunoymus radicans is growing slowly. The whole 
effect is that of a natural growth that adapts itself admirably to 
the suepemnere of the ledge. Here and there some spring 
bulbs—Scilla, Narcissus, Jonquil, etc.—give beauty to the 
ground before the foliage appears, and, where room has per- 
mitted, some hardy perennials, like Phlox and Loose Strife, 
brighten the leafage with masses of color in the summer. 
Sunflowers and Poppies, from seeds thrown carelessly, also 
spring up in places where opportunity offers. 

The space of turf borders the drive-way with a grassy bank, 
and here the first flowering bulbs of spring-time sprinkle the 
tender green with their welcome bloom—Crocus and Snow- 
drops, followed by Scilla. Here, also, a diminutive water-gar- 
den has given such satisfaction as to cause a desire for an 
expansion, as aforesaid. It consists of the two halves of a 
linseed-oil barrel, burned out and set in the ground, side by 
side, In one a Lotus has flourished superbly, with its great 
velvety leaves and exquisite blossoms of blushing rose-tipped 
creamy petals. In the other, for two years, a fragrant white 
Water-lily, the common Nympheza odorata, bloomed profusely 
for two summers ; but, unfortunately, acting on the advice of 
some one who said he had left a Water-lily out in a tub over 
winter the year before and it had proved perfectly hardy, when 
spring came it did not make its appearance. This season the 
place of the Water-lily was occupied by the floating plant 
known as the water Hyacinth, which, from a single example, 
spread so rapidly as soon to crowd the tub. Out of this 
growth there-rose the graceful shape of a Calla. With the 
pure, waxen-white flower of the latter surrounded bya mass 
of the delicate lilac-colored spikes of the water Hyacinth, and 
the noble foliage and queenly flower of the Lotus adjacent, 
the spectacle was enchanting. 

The house is dressed with Virginia Creeper, Japanese Ivy, 
Clematis, Wistaria, Japanese Honeysuckle, and a Bittersweet 
from the neighboring woods. With these mingle some climb- 
ing annuals, like Morning Glory and Canary-flower. For a 
flower-garden there is not, as yet, so much space as one might 
think, for where there is the most room it would appear in- 
congruous, and the Apple-trees shade an otherwise most 
appropriate place. As these serve to screen prosaic features 
of the neighborhood, it would hardly do to cut them away. 
The flowers are therefore, for the most part, confined to the 
immediate neighborhood of the house. In the shade of the 
northerly side a bed of tuberous Begonias has given much de- 
light with their wealth of large and richly colored flowers of 
many shades and hues—crimson, scarlet, vermilion, lemon, 
straw color, cream and white. A mostexquisite variety is a deli- 
cate yellow, with the tips of its petals flushing into rose. 

The steep and dry southerly slope of the premises has not 
yet been touched. From the house the eye is carried at once 
into the distance by the broad prospect Bostonwards, and the 
ground falls away so abruptly that it is overlooked. Here a 
few utterly neglected Pear-trees, pathetic in their awkward- 
ness, persist in pleading for their lives with such abundant 
annual offerings of their fruit—loyal to the reputation of the 
surroundings of Boston as the finest Pear-country on the con- 
tinent—that they have been spared. This slope would prob- 
ably make an excellent vineyard, or perhaps even a vegetable- 
garden, if one could afford that luxury. One proposition that 
commends itself is to establish a growth of trees on the lower 
portion to shut out the main street and the backs of its bor- 
dering houses—the sight of which might some day become 
unpleasant, though not so now—and to carpet the remaining 
space with flowering shrubs and hardy perennials, which 
should bloom in succession through the season. 

The southerly slope of a neighboring unimproved tract to 
the westward immediately adjoining is rapidly reverting to 
wilderness, and if left untouched a few years more will see a 
flourishing young forest there. May it long remain so. 

Boston. Sylvester Baxter. 
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Holiday Notes in Switzerland.—III. 


FROM Miinster, which we had reached when this record was 
interrupted, we went by diligence to Fiesch, and thence on 
foot to Brieg, which is 2,224 feet in altitude. As might be ex- 
pected from the decreasing elevation, few plants belonging 
strictly to high altitudes were noticed. Selaginella Helvetica, 
a pretty rock-plant in English gardens, was seen on the banks 
skirting the road near the Bridge of Grengiols, and from the 
bridge itself, on ledges in the ravine much too far below us to 
allow of our recognizing the species, we saw huge masses of 
Solomon’s-seal (Polygonatum), On sunny exposed banks 
Dianthus Carthusianorum, with clustered heads of red flow- 
ers, and D. sylvestris, with solitary rose-colored flowers, were 
not uncommon. Both are charming plants, which thrive un- 
der cultivation, and are worthy of a place in every rockery. 
Lactuca perennis, a beautiful composite with pale blue flower- 
heads, grew in company with the two last-named plants. On 
walls and rocky banks Sedum reflexum and S, album were 
noted in great abundance, but neither species was in flower at 
the time of our passing. On the banks of the Rhone 
the long compact spikes of Veronica spicata, rising from 
a carpet of gray-green leaves, and clumps of Prunella 
grandiflora attracted attention by their showy blue flowers, The 
two are excellent garden-plants and easily grown. Coronilla 
varia formed masses of rich green, enlivened by numberless 
heads of white and lilac pea-shaped blossomis. This is an ex- 
cellent perennial for dry banks. Vicia sylvatica, with lax ra- 
cemes of whitish flowers lined with violet, is another perennial 
both pretty and graceful. The Bladder-senna (Colutea arbo- 
réscens) was abundant. In Swiss rustic practice its leaves are 
sometimes substituted for senna as a purgative. Hippophze 
rhamnoides and Myricaria Germanica both grew along the 
Rhone—in some spots out of chinks in huge masses of rock 
in the bed of the river itself. 

From Brieg, a beautifully situated little town and a railway 
terminus, we took train to Sierre, an interesting town, one of 
the most famous of the Swiss “ grape-cure” stations. The cli- 
mate here is favorable to convalescents and to sufferers from 
bronchial affections. Good winesare madein the neighborhood. 

At Sierre we left the Rhone Valley and its vineyards and 
began at once to ascend the Val d’Anniviers above the narrow 
inaccessible gorge of the Navigenze. Fine forests, principally 
of Scotch Pine and of Norway Spruce, occur on the steep 
slopes; on the first-named, the Mistletoe (Viscum album) 
— in abundance at the mouth of the valley. The Virgin's 

ower (Clematis Vitalba) climbed high up the trees among 
the rocks below the road, and the Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus 
latifolius) was also not uncommon. In clearings, some not a 
dozen yards square, on ground so steep that the manure nec- 
essary for the rye and other crops has to be carried in baskets 
on men’s backs, the peasants were busy turning over the soil. 
Before we had proceeded far up the Val d’Anniviers we came 
upon some of the “ bisses,” or irrigation canals, which form 
so striking a feature in many places in the eanton of Valais. 
As Dr. Christ well says, in his Flore de la Suisse et ses Origines, 
these ‘‘bisses” excite the wonder of every one who for the 
first time visits the Valais. They represent a sum of work and 
perseverance which gives the highest idea of the energy of 
the inhabitants. These works cede in nowise—as regards ex- 
tent—to those of the dykes and innumerable canals of the 
rice-plantations of Piedmont, and they surpass them much in 
boldness of execution. The “ bisses” often descend from the 
very foot of the glaciers, for it is only from there that, in the 
middle of summer, a constant supply of water can be de- 
pended on; even in the upper mountain regions the glacial 
torrents hollow out a bed for themselves in gorges so deep 
that it is often impossible to get at the water. The wooden 
troughs are often carried along on wooden or iron supports 
which the workmen have had to fix into the vertical or over- 
hanging sides of precipices while suspended at the end of along 
rope. The commune of Mund, for example, had to procure a 
rope 1,200 metres in length to enable it to carry out its own 
irrigation system. Without these wonderful constructions 
many districts in Valais would be completely burnt up in sum- 
mer, and a good deal of high ground, now of great value for 
Brazing. would be absolutely useless. In the lower districts, 

ill-sides, now of considerable value as vineyards, could not 
be used for any purpose without this constant supply of water. 
The excessive dryness of the climate of Valais will be under- 
stood when it is stated that it is necessary to water the vine- 
yards—in most parts of Europe the Vine suffers from too 
much water rather than from too little. 

Among many handsome plants noticed between Sierre and 
Vissoye were Teucrium montanum, a dwarf-growing spe- 
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cies with large yellow flowers, which thrives in English rock- 
gardens; T. chamedrys, a taller grower with smaller rose- 
colored flowers, and Artemesia vallesiaca, a very rare and 
ceful plant, with finely cut ashy gray leaves. Anemone 
epatica was easily recognized by its leaves. Ononis rotundi- 
folia, a species with large rosy red pea-shaped flowers, and O. 
Natrix, with large yellow flowers, were conspicuous in sunny 
spots on banks; both are good garden-plants in Britain. 
Kew. Geo. Nicholson. 


Serotinous Pines. 


Cy the thirty-seven species of Pines found within the borders 
of the United States, a small group are somewhat peculiar 
in the development and persistence of their cones. As is well 
known, most Pines mature their cones in about two years— 
i. e., the incipient cones of one spring become fully developed 
in the fall of the second year. The period of ripening usually 
begins about October, and if the weather be dry and warm the 
cones soon afterward — to open and the seeds to be lib- 
erated. From then on till spring the cone-scales continue to 
open and close under the alternating influence of warmth and 
moisture, and with one or two northern species a large quan- 
tity of seed is liberated only after the snow has departed and 
the sun is again sufficiently warm to thoroughly open the 
cones. 

The Pines having their leaves in fascicles of five, a group in 
which the White Pines naturally fall, are doubtless the least 
tardy in shedding their seeds, as they are least tenacious in 
holding their cones; few, if any, seeds or cones survive the 
shedding process which nature subjects them to during the 
first winter. 

In the group Tzda, two and three-leaved Pines, comprising 
about twenty species, mostly southern and western, it is not 
uncommon, however, to find cones persisting on the trees for 
eight to ten years. The most striking examples of this pecu- 
liarity are seen in the following species: Pinus contorta, P. 
Murrayana, P, muricata, P. tuberculata, P.*insignis, P. Virgini- 
ana, P. clausa, P. rigida, P. pungens and P. serotina. Among 
these species may be specially mentioned P. clausa, P. sero- 
tina, P. tuberculata and P. insignis as additionally remarkable 
for retaining their seeds long after the cones are mature. 

Michaux was doubtless the first to observe that the Pond 
Pine (P. serotina) of the southern states matures its cones in 
two years, but does not liberate its seeds till the third or even 
fourth year. The closely allied Pitch Pine (P. rigida) of the north 
Atlantic region, though es less commonly serotinous 
cones, frequently retains its seeds for a considerable time after 
the cones are mature. Latest, perhaps, among the discoveries 
of eastern serotinous Pines is the Florida Spruce Pine (P. 
clausa), in which the seeds are retained at least three or four 

ears. The cones of some individuals of this species, an il- 
ustration of which is given on page 161, are not without excep- 
tion in sometimes opening at or soon after maturity (Fig. 24, ¢), 
while others ordinarily remain closed for a longer period ; 
occasionally cones are found in which the seeds ten years 
old have apparently not been liberated. 

Of the eastern serotinous species the Florida Spruce Pine is 
moreover most interesting in the persistency with which it re- 
tains its cones. They are so strongly attached by a tough 
woody columella that the growing tissue of the trunk or branch 
rarely forces the cones off, but in time commonly envelops 
them, as seen in 4, Fig.24. The important stages of persistence 
following the mature open cone (¢), to the deeply-imbedded 
cones (4), are successively illustrated in c, f and g of the figure. 

It may be of interest here to recall the note published twelve 
years ago by Dr. Engelmann (Bot. Gazette, v., 62, 63) on the vi- 
tality of seeds from the serotinous cones of P. Murrayana, a Pa- 
cific Coast species. The cones were collected in Colorado in 
1875, and after being kept in a dry garret for about five years 
were sent to Professor Sargent to experiment with as to their ger- 
minating power. Seed from cones five years old did not germi- 
nate. Seeds still older germinated and grew up, as follows: 
One out of four six-year-old seeds, one out of three seven-year- 
old, oné out of eleven eight-year-old, one out of six nine-year- 
old. Seeds from cones ten and eleven years old did not 
germinate, although such seeds were perfectly sweet and ap- 
parently sound. 

Dr. Engelmann remarks that the above result was not con- 
sidered satisfactory; his own opinion, however, being that 
the result was highly satisfactory, showing that seed in cones 
five to nine years old retained their vitality, while seed from 
those over nine failed to grow. 

These experiments, doubtless, indicate clearly enough that 
the life of serotinous Pine-seeds may be trebled, if not quad- 
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rupled, by being kept in the cones, as compared with shelled 
seed preserved under the same dry and certainly most un- 
favorable conditions, it being well known that the germinating 
power of shelled seed rarely endures longer than two or three 
years, and usually fails for any considerable per cent. of ger- 
mination even earlier than this. Why the seed from five-year- 
old cones did not germinate is not clear, for it is not probable 
that the younger seed should possess the greatest vitality. 
The whole subject suggests the need of experiment on the 
length of time which may elapse before these cones open and 
during which the seeds retain their vitality. 

The degree of heat and moisture to which the cones are 
subjected doubtless has much to do with the question of early 
or late opening ; this in turn being determined by the season. 
The comparative effects of these elements are illustrated in 
the behavior of ripe cones of P. clausa subjected to different 
degrees of heat. Cones left out-of-doors during one season 
have not opened, but those kept in a covered box in a room 
with temperature ranging from sixty-eight to ninety degrees, 
Fahrenheit, opened within two months (c, Fig. 24), while cones 
five to seven years old have not opened under either set of 
conditions. Cones of P. serotina have also behaved similarly 
under the same conditions. 

But it is a noticeable fact with almost all serotinous species 
that a few cones may be found on nearly every individual 
which open at or soon after maturity, this early opening occur- 
ring most frequently on the south and east sides of the crown ; 
occasional opening of this kind may be observed for two to 
three years after maturity, so that all individuals and species 
of this class cannot be said to be uniformly serotinous until at 
least some seeds are shed. The amount of seed liberated at 
one period of opening is often quite small, the majority of the 
cones appearing to remain closed. 

In seeking for the special economy which nature seems to 
aim at in imposing upon certain species of Pines the necessity 
of keeping their seeds over indefinitely, or the mechanical 
hindrance to shedding them at maturity, it would be interest- 
ing to discover how far in reality this peculiar ability or dis- 
ability is of advantage in perpetuating the species. It would 
seem quite improbable that for a most perfect germination 
the seeds should thus be housed for several years before being 
allowed to escape, as if by retention it were necessary for the 
seeds to undergo some as yet unknown physiological change, 
such as that required by certain fungus spores which are 
unable to germinate until they have passed a winter in the 
open air. For the seeds of P. clausa this is certainly not neces- 
sary, as those extracted from mature cones two years old 
germinated immediately. 

There is very little chance of the most persistent serotinous 
cones reaching the ground, in the ordinary course of events, 
within eight to ten years, and if they did, they would be likely 
to open more tardily still ; and seed so confined would doubt- 
less become spoiled before the cones were sufficiently de- 
cayed to liberate it. 

With the exception, perhaps, of P. serotina, our serotinous 
Pines naturally inhabit dry and sometimes nearly arid locali- 
ties. It may be, therefore, that some advahtage accrues to 
such species in not being able to lose all their seed at once; 
the actual process of serotinous species being to give up only 
a few seeds at a time,and thus make the most of their chances 
to secure conditions favorable for germination. Many other 
Pines not strictly serotinous, inhabiting similar dry and arid 
regions, seem to follow the same plan of tardy shedding of 
seed. 

The little-known Florida Pinus clausa is geographically 
somewhat confined in Florida, ranging only from the western 
border of the state southward along the coast, usually not over 
thirty miles inland, to the Cedar Keys, where Professor Sargent 
found it growing quite abundantly. It occurs also on the At- 
lantic side, south of St. Augustine, here occupying only a nar- 
row ridge of sandy upland as far south as latitude twenty-nine 
degrees. For the most part it seems to take kindly to the 
pure sand wastes of the Florida coast, and is here rarely ever 
more than fifteen to thirty, occasionally forty, feet in height, 
with a diameter under twelve inches, and branches often coming 
down quitetotheground. Itis not uncommon along these sand- 
dunes to see numbers of these trees bent over or uprooted b 
the strong autumnal gales, the yielding sand not affording suf- 
ficient support for the roots. On higher ridges and won oa 
where the sandy soil is richer from an admixture of claye 
marl, it becomes a much larger tree, and is associated with 
deciduous-leafed trees (Hickories, Oaks and Magnolias), here 
attaining a height of fifty to seventy feet and over, with a trunk- 
diameter of more than eighteen inches. In the region of Hali- 
fax Bay finely developed specimens of this Pine are still to be 
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Fig. 24.—Pinus clausa.—See page 160. 


a. A branchlet with male flowers. 4. A branchlet with young cone, first season. c. Cone two years old, opened by artificial heat. d. A scale and seeds. 
¢,/.g- Persistent closed cone, 4-6 yearsold, 4. Cross-section of a branch surrounding the base of old cones. All natural size. 








seen, with trunks thirty to forty feet in length free from 
branches. These more perfect specimens somewhat resemble 
P. glabra, and among the uatives often pass for that tree 
under the common name of Spruce Pine. 

The coarse bark of the trunk is brownish, scaly, and not un- 
like that of its northern relative, the New Jersey Scrub Pine ; 
but is strikingly different from the latter in the smooth cinereous 
bark of its upper stem and widely _—— branches. Other 
important features of this Pine which readily distinguish it 
from the New Jersey Pine are its longer, persistent, gray, closed 
cones, and its less rigid and thinner leaves. The cones are 
also more strongly reflexed than in P. Virginidna, while the 
involucral bracts are ten to eleven in P. clausa, and only eight 
to nine in P. Virginiana. The cotyledons of the latter are five 
to six, as opposed to four (occasionally five) in P. clausa. 

At the present time the light soft timber of the Florida 
Spruce Pine has no particular economic value aside from 
small and very local consumption. The thick, nearly white, 
sap-wood of the younger trees is often rather coarse-grained, 
especially in open stands ; the heart-wood, commonly less in 
quantity than the sap, is of a light orange color, and in the 
larger specimens of rather fine and even grain, resembling 
that of P. echinata. The rare ability of this species to main- 
tain itself with a degree of certainty on the pure sand-wastes of 
the Florida coasts must doubtless recommend it as a mostim- 
portant element for the future reforestation of these and 
other adjacent timberless barrens. 

A few notes on the synonymy of this Pine may be of interest 
in this connection, sinceits botanical name is involved in some 
misapprehension as to its rightful author. 

P. clausa was first discovered at Apalachicola, Florida, by 
Dr. Chapman in 1846, and twenty-three years later was in- 
cluded in the first edition of his Flora of the Southern States, 
first as P. clausa, then as P. inops, var. clausa, but finally dis- 
carded, before the work was published, on the ground that it 
was only a form of the northern Jersey Pine (P. inops). Dr. 
Gray, however, revived the forgotten species in 1875, when he 
saw it for the first time in a visit to Florida, later bringing it to 
the notice of Dr. Engelmann, who studied it carefully, and 
published his notes in 1877 and 1880. 

But the first notice ot this species appeared in May, 1876 
(Gardeners’ Monthly, xviii., 151), in a communication by Dr. 
Vasey entitled ‘Trees of Southern Florida,” a list of Florida 
woods collected and transmitted by Dr. Chapman to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the approaching Centennial Exhi- 
bition. The note is as follows: “ Pinus clausa, n. sp., at Apa- 
lachicola. Dr. Engelmann is doubtful. Perhaps it may be a 
variety of P. inops.” Dr. Vasey disclaims the responsibility of 
naming P. clausa in a note preceding this list, in which he 
says: ‘‘l append Dr. Chapman’s list of trees obtained (modi- 
fying the arrangement).” 

Later in the same year Dr. Vasey published the next account 
of this Pine: 

“Pinus clausa, Chapman, Florida. A small tree found by 
Dr. Chapman at Apalachicola, related to P. inops (Cat¢. For. 
Trees, 30; Rep. Com. Agr. for 1875, 178. 1876).” 

In 1877 (Bot. Gazette, ii., 125) and in 1880 (7rans. St. Louis 
Acad. Sci., iv., 183) Dr. Engelmann gives us the first technical 
diagnosis of this Pine under “ P. inops, var. clausa.” 

In his preliminary Catalogue of Forest Trees (1880), under P. 
inops, Professor Sargent says of this species: ‘‘ A variety with 
serotinous cones (P. clausa and P. inops, var. clausa, Chap.) 
has been detected in Florida by Dr. Chapman.” 

In 1883 Dr. Vasey gives the tourth notice of the Spruce Pine 
under P. inops: ‘In Florida a variety of this species occurs 
(var. clausa), which has narrower leaves and larger cones, and 
the cones frequently remained closed on the tree for several 
years (Am. Fourn. For., i., 164).” 

In the Catalogue of Forest Trees of North America (Reforts, 
Tenth Census, ix., 75) this Pine is designated as “ Pinus clausa, 
Vasey, Cat. For. Trees, 30,” “P. inops, var. clausa, Engel- 
mann,” being cited as a synonym. 

In his supplement to the Flora (1887) Dr. Chapman follows 
Engelmann, giving ‘“ P. inops, var. clausa, Engelm.” 

The notes here given conclude the main bibliographical or- 
deal of this Pine since its discovery, and have been reproduced 
to help clear up the synonymy and substantiate a necessary 
change in the authorship of P. clausa. Regarding this point, 
it will be seen from the various accounts cited that clausa 
was first properly established by Dr. Engelmann (I. c.), and 
that in now considering it a species, Professor Sargent, being 
the first to properly publish it as such, is responsible for the 

combination P. clausa, in virtue of having cited (I. c.), as an 
equivalent, Engelmann’s name, the earliest one accompanied 
by a diagnosis. This may appear unjust to the original dis- 
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coverer and those who much earlier published the name P. 
clausa; but the decision is in accordance with the laws of no- 
menclature and current usage. Employing the double cita- 
tion the name will become P. clausa (Engelm.), Sargent ; or P. 
clausa, Sarg., after the De Candollean usage. 

It is, moreover, evident that “‘ P. clausa, Chapm.,” Vasey in 
Gard. Month., \. c.; Cat. For. Trees, \.c.; Rep. Com. Agr., \.c. 
(1876); “P. clausa, and P. inops, var. clausa, Chapm.”; Sar- 
gent, Prelim. Cat. For. Trees, |. c. (1880), and ‘‘P. clausa, 
Vasey,” Sarg.; Tenth Census, |. c. (1884), can be regarded only 
as nomina nuda, being published with no characters, and ac- 


cordingly not entitled to recognition. 
Porestty Division, 6 Geo. B. Sudworth. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Cultural Department. 


Winter Climbers. 


Gomez of our best greenhouse climbing-plants may, with 

judicious treatment, be made to flower freely at this 
period of the year, when they are specially acceptable and 
useful for clothing walls, columns and rafters. The Alla- 
mandas, for example, will continue to grow and blossom 
as long as water is supplied to their roots, and their 
gorgeous, rich golden flowers are always pleasing. These 
plants, however, give best satisfaction when allowed a season of 
complete rest. Summer and autumn is their proper flowering 
time ; when this is prolonged into winter, the plants should be 
kept perfectly dry for a few weeks in spring, and pruned 
moderately close a week-or so in advance of starting them, in 
order to insure a good crop of flowers during the following 
season. A. noblis and A. Schottii are perhaps the best kinds 
for general use ; they require a soil of good substance, plenty 
of space for their roots, and a stove temperature. 

A plant of similarly energetic habit is Bignonia venusta, one 
of the choicest of exotic climbers. It is very floriferous, pro- 
ducing large terminal trusses of vivid orange trumpet-shaped 
flowers from September to April. Plenty of space should be 
allotted to the branches, as they flower to greater advantage 
when given full freedom. Ordinarily good soil will suffice for 
the roots, and the house should be kept moderately warm in 
winter. 

The Cherokee Rose (Rosa lzevigata) is in full bloom now, 
having been pruned in January. Itis a glorious mass of dark 
green leaves and large pure white flowers, with a conspicuous 
ring of yellow stamens in the centre. The buds are beautiful, 
and are borne in such profusion that the plant often becomes 
a sheet of snowy whiteness when they open out. The pity is 
that they last but two or three days after full development. 
This plant is a rampant grower, and the wood must be thor- 
oughly ripened before it will flower well. Full exposure to 
sunshine is therefore essential, as is also an unlimited supply 
of air during warm weather. Although thoroughly naturalized 
in the south, it is not hardy in this latitude. R. levigata is 
well worth a place in a large house, where it can be planted in 
an inside border. It blooms about April in its native state, but 
in a house affording an intermediate temperature the flower- 
ing period may be regulated easily by pruning. A dressing of 
decayed manure applied to the soil after pruning is highly 
beneficial. : 

Thunbergia laurifolia is a vigorous climbing shrub which 
was introduced from the Malay Peninsula in 1856. The large, 
opposite, petiolate leaves are of deep green color and oblong- 
lanceolate outline. The flowers are three inches in diameter, 
the limb five-lobed and of pale blue color, the tube wide, pale 
yellowish inside, and white on the outside. They are borne 
profusely, during the autumn and winter months, in terminal 
or axillary racemes or whorls. T. laurifolia Harrisii is even 


more attractive than the type, the flowers being of a deeper . 


shade of blue with throat of orange-yellow, and they appear in 
still greater numbers. It is anative of Moulmein, whence it 
was introduced about the same time as the species. Both 
plants flourish luxuriantly when grown in a house the tem- 
perature of which is not allowed to fall below fifty degrees, 
Fahrenheit. The roots, however, should be confined as to 
space, or the growth becomes rank and the quantity of flowers 
is lessened ; for the same reason, the soil should be of a me- 
dium rather than a rich character. Even with these precau- 
tions it is frequently necessary to thin out the thick mass of 
branches. 

Kennedya rubicunda is not so well known as the foregoing, 
although it is more than a century since it was introduced from 
Brazil. It is an evergreen twiner, growing and flowering 
freely in a cool house. The trifoliate leaves are of bright 
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green color, and the papilionaceous flowers rich red, tinged 
with black in the lower portions, and borne in axillary clusters. 
The flowers have an odd, but by no means unattractive ap- 
pearance, and the plant is easy to grow, thriving in common 
potting soil. Fitting companions to this, requiring similar 
treatment, are Solanum jasminoides, with its innumerable 
pendulous clusters of pure white star-shaped flowers, each 
a a showy bunch of yellow anthers in the centre, and the 
graceful, thrifty Tecoma australis, whose yellowish tubular 
flowers, with brownish throat, are produced abundantly in 
large drooping panicles. Manettia bicolor must not be for- 
gotten, for its yellow-tipped, bright scarlet flowers have a 
matchless way of imparting brilliance to dull old walls. The 
list is far from being exhausted, but a sufficient number have 
been mentioned to show what can be accomplished in this 


direction without much trouble. 
Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 


Odontoglossum Rossii. 


Wt the exception of Odontoglossum crispum and O. Pes- 
catorei, there is, perhaps, no representative of the genus 
so generally useful as O. Rossii. In 1837 the collector Ross 
introduced this species from Oaxaca, in Mexico, to England, 
where it was placed in the hot-houses of his patron, Mr. Bar- 
ker. Usually from three to five flowers are borne on the more 
or less arching scapes. Ata recent show of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in London a plant was exhibited, on one scape 
of which, a branched one, as many as fifteen large flowers 
were fully expanded. The variety, which had been grown in 
the collection of Mr. Philip Crowley, Waddon House, Croydon, 
was an exceptionally good one. The sepals were heavily 
blotched with chocolate-brown on a cream-colored ground, 
while the petals and lip were of a beautiful soft pink, delicately 
veined with rose. At the base the petals were, of course, 
heavily blotched like the sepals, and the clear lemon-colored 
callus, streaked at the sides with red, gave the whole a soft and 
charming appearance. 

Amateurs about to undertake the culture of a few choice 
and easily grown Orchids could not do better than include 
several plants of O. Rossii. Fair, healthy pieces may be ob- 
tained as low as half a dollar, although exceptionally fine varie- 
ties sell much higher, O. Rossii usually blooms during the 
coldest and dullest months of the year, andif proper treatment 
is given, the flowers will continue in a fresh unspotted condi- 
tion for a corfsiderable time. The plants thrive best in a light- 
some position ; the best means to secure this is to grow them 
in small square baskets or pans, which can be easily suspended 
within a foot or two of the glass by wires. A compost of 
rough fibrous peat and clean fresh sphagnum, thoroughly 
drained, is suitable, and the winter temperature at night should 
not be allowed to sink below fifty degrees, Fahrenheit. Atten- 
tion to watering is always necessary, larger and more frequent 
supplies being given when the plants are vigorously growing 
than when they are taking a rest and ripening off the pseudo- 


bulbs formed during the year. 
Isleworth, London. 6 ; Fohn Weathers. 


Two New Poppies. 


VARIETY of Poppy called the Golden Gate, an introduc- 
tion of last year, will please all who admire the Shirley 
Poppy, as it is an improvement on that favorite variety in size, 
general thriftiness, diversity of coloring, and in the length of 
its blooming-time. 

Plants from seed sown May 23d began to bloom in two 
months, and grew toa height of three feet. The leaves are 
bright green, thin, gracefully curved and ruffled, and finely, 
though very irregularly, cut. They are somewhat hairy, and 
the blossom-stems are more so, being covered with a fine 
down, which is sometimes of a silky light red. The buds bend 
over upon the stalk in shepherd’s-crook fashion, the loop thus 
formed measuring about two inches. The blossoms are sin- 
gle, semi-double, and more rarely perfectly double. The single 
ones, which are perhaps the most attractive, have four semi- 
circular petals, the outer pair of which sometimes open flat, 
making a shallow saucer, while the inner ones fold together 
and stand up likeacup. But this arrangement is variable. 

As the larger blossoms opened they were measured, it being 
so much more satisfactory, as Thoreau somewhere says, to be 
exact, and not to say that a thing is “large” or ‘very large.” 
There was a dark rich red one three and one-half inches broad. 
The flowers of this color were always single or slightly double, 
and had at the base of each petal a fan-shaped black spot edged 
with white. There was a bright cherry-red one, of the shade 
of color seen on some Japanese fans. This had a white mar- 
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in, and measured three and one-fourth inches. Then a clear 

elicate pink, with white edge, of the same’size ; adouble gray 
and red of two and one-fourth inches. All these colors in great 
abundance, as well as clear white, rosy lilac, small very double 
scarlet ones, and, most striking of all the combinations, a sin- 
gle one, of which the outer petals were scarlet, and the inner 
ones white, flaked with cherry. 

All the Poppy-petals had a silky sheen and a beautiful creas- 
ing or crimping of their delicate texture, which was truly a. 
delight to the eye. A stray plant coming up ata little distance 
from the others, and having room to develop, grew in regular 
bush-form, twenty-two inches high and twenty-one inches 
broad. When measured it had one blossom, two dry-seed 
vessels and twenty-seven buds. Its coloring was the reverse 
of the typical Shirley strain, being creamy white, with pink 
edges. The stamens are yellow in light-colored Poppies, and 
black or purplish in the dark red ones. One charm of the 
single blossom is its curious seed-vessel with the velvet star- 
like stigma, plum-colored veivet in the dark Pbppies, and 
white in the others. The Golden Gate Poppies are in profuse 
bloom till the time of hard frosts, though the number has by 
that time dwindled to four or five fresh ones each day. 

The Flag of Truce, also new last year, makes:a wonderfully 
stout growth, a little over three feet in height. It has a ruffled 
fringy leaf, often ten inches in length, of a thick smooth tex- 
ture like a cabbage-leaf, which it resembles in color. There 
is no down about any part of the plant. The bloom is single, 
white, shaped like a Tulip, a giant Tulip, for it is four inches 
across. The correspondingly large seed-vessel is white, with 
a green velvet stigma. The filaments are pure white, with 
clear yellow stamens, which soon turn brown. The blossom 
lasts only about six hours, the petals falling off early in the 
afternoon of the day it opens. One of the great petals was four 
and one-fourth inches across, and showed strong white veins. 
It is a curious Poppy, but it must extend the period of its 
“truce” before it will be thought very valuable as a garden 
ornament. 


West Hartford, Conn. Amy Whitman. 


Nepenthes. 

HE East Indian Pitcher-plants form one of the most inter- 

esting groups of ornamental-leaved plants now in cultiva- 
tion, and are deserving of much wider distribution. Nepenthes 
require the conditions of stove foliage plants, a temperature of 
sixty-five to seventy degrees and a moist a With 
sufficient heat and moisture but little difficulty will be found in 
their cultivation. The compost best suited to them is com- 
posed of rough fibrous peat and sphagnum-moss ; a covering 
of living sphagnum is beneficial, and also improves the ap- 
pearance. Wooden Orchid-baskets are useful for growing 
these plants, and display the curious pitchers to good advan- 
tage; these are not absolutely essential, and I have seen fine 
specimens grown in pots or pans; an abundance of drainage 
material should be supplied to those in pots to prevent their 
becoming sodden. 

Propagation is usually effected by cuttings, or by seeds when 
they can be procured, but as these plants are dicecious, seeds 
are not common in the ordinary collection. Quite a large num- 
ber ef species are now known, and the genus has been much 
enriched by garden hybrids produced both in Europe and in 
the United States. Many of the first and finest hybrids on this 
side of the water were originated by the late James Taplin, 
who crossed several species sixteen or eighteen years ago ; 
several thousands of seedlings were raised therefrom, many of 
which have since been named and introduced by various 
firms. It is difficult to select a short list from the many good 
forms now in cultivation; among those worthy of general 
cultivation are N. distillatoria. This old novelty is of strong 
and rapid growth, and produces large bright green pitchers ; 
the stalks usually show a curl or half-hitch, and seem to indi- 
cate the tendril-like nature of these curious appendages. N. 
distillatoria rubra is an improvement on the type; the pitchers 
are frequently ten inches long and are suffused with red over 
nearly their whole surface. 

N. Chelsoni was among the earlier hybrids produced in 
Europe, and originated at Messrs. Veitch’s well-known estab- 
lishment. It is a handsome variety; the pitchers are rather 
short and broad, averaging from three to four inchesin length, 
light green in ground color, profusely spotted and blotched 
with dull red. N.Hookeriana is also a well-known species of 
vigorous growth and handsome form; the leaves are broad, 
dark green and slightly pubescent; the pitchers are formed at 
the end of long stalks, and are dark green with reddish mark- 
ings. Like those of the preceding variety, they have two 
broad wings with ciliated edges down the front of the pitchers. 
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Hybrids having pitchers of the broad form are largely derived 
from N. Hookeriana or from N. Rafflesiana. 

N. Rafflesiana is decidedly one of the finest species in the 
whole genus. It is a strong grower, and produces immense 

itchers, which are sometimes ten to twelve inches in length. 
The pitchers of N. Rafflesiana are dark green, with chocolate 
markings, and they also have two broad wings down the front. 
Like most of the members of this genus, the pitchers of N. 
Rafflesiana are subject to variations in shape ; the most nota- 
ble usually precedes the period of flowering, when the pitchers 
become much elongated and have less color than when in 
their best condition. In order to prevent this deterioration in 
form it is advisable to cut back the plants occasionally, and 
thus induce a short-jointed new growth from the bottom. 

N. Morganiane is another remarkably fine hybrid, and was 
one of those originated in the first lot of hybrids raised in this 
country. It is of moderate growth, the leaves pale green, with 
reddish midribs, and the pitchers flask-shaped and almost en- 
tirely blood-red when in perfect condition. N.Sedeni is also 
a fine hybrid, and was raised in England a number of years 
ago. In habit and noe of the pitchers it resembles N. dis- 
tillatoria, but the pitchers of N. Sedeni are much marked 
with brownish crimson. Among the smaller-growing species 
N. phyllamphora may be recommended ; it is of free growth, 
and produces its bright green pitchers in great profusion. N. 
rubra is of somewhat similar habit, but the pitchers are flushed 
with dull red. 

Other fine species and varieties are N. Dominiana, N. am- 
pullaria vittata, N. hybrida maculata, N. sanguinea, N. Rajah 
and N. lanata. The last three are somewhat rare, and N. 
Rajah is also notable from the fact that its pitchers are the 
largest of any species in cultivation. In conclusion it should 
be remembered that the Nepenthes grow naturally in swampy 
ground, and therefore should never be permitted to become 
very dry, while during bright dry weather in summer frequent 
and copious syringings will be found beneficial to them. 

Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 





Fig. 25.—Seedling Egg-plants destroyed by a Fungus. 


“Falling” of Egg-plant Seedlings. 


“TRE growers of Egg-plants are much troubled with what 
they call “ falling,”-and unless they exercise great care all 
their plants may die before passing beyond the seed-leaf stage. 
In a recent visit to several large growers of Egg-plants I ob- 
served that the seedling-beds were frequently spotted—that is, 
had patches usually circular, and varying from a few inches to 
two feét in diameter, where the seedlings were dead, while all 
around the border new victims were falling. This indicates 
that the trouble originates at certain points, and from there 
spreads in all directions. These seedlings, when carefully re- 
moved soon after becoming prostrate and washed of the earth 
at the roots, show that the stem is nearly eaten away at the 
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surface of the soil and the root-system is likewise destroyed. 
Several plants thus killed are shown in the illustration. The 
picture was secured by first cleaning the seedlings and af- 
terward floating them in water upon a white plate. By means 
of a vertical camera the photograph was then taken from 
which the plate has been made. 

The cause of this “falling” of the seedlings is a fungus 


which is quite common to the seed-bed of gardeners, and © 


about which much has been written from year to year. This 
fungus, a species of Pythium, and anger § P. De Baryanum, 
infests the soil of the propagating-bed and thrives upon the 
substances it contains. Like many other kinds of fungi, it at- 
tacks its tender victim near the surface of the soil, and quickly 
destroys the soft tissue, after which the seedling topples over 
and is gone. The fungus may cause the fallen top to decay 
rapidly, while other filaments reach out to new victims not far 
away. 

hamets for this serious pest, it is hoped, may be found 
during the present experimentation. The strong heat and 
abundant moisture that are essential to the development of the 
Egg-plant seed are the appropriate conditions for the growth 
of the fungus. Some soil-treatment needs to be found that 
will first destroy all the Pythium germs, then by continuing 
with a fungicide it is hoped that control may be obtained over 
this enemy. One of the substances now being tested is corro- 
sive sublimate (bichloride of mercury), and the point to be 
demonstrated is whether this can be profitablyemployed. The 
chief objection to this germicide is its poisonous action upon 
the human system, and must therefore be used with extreme 


caution. 
Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


Correspondence. 


Southern Forests and Forest-flowers. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—American wild-flower clubs in different localities are 
doing some good work, but all the useful, rare and beautiful 
species cannot be grown in gardens half as successfully and 
plentifully as nature grows them in their forest-homes. Since 
for ‘health and for wealth” to this great American nation 
forests must be left standing, why not try to preserve them in- 
tact—trees, flowers and all? Before cultivation, travel and 
free mountain-pasturage many beautiful wild flowers are 
disappearing. Those plants whose medicinal eye are 
well known find in the herbalist a serious foe. It is not the 
land-owner, but a shiftless population, who reap this wild har- 
vest, and send yearly to the great herbarium at Statesville, 
North Carolina, thousands of pounds of dried herbs and roots. 
Here among the mountains of western North Carolina, so rich 
in medicinal herbs, farmers leave their fields half-cultivated 
and growing up with weeds to gather elsewhere a harvest 
which is rent free. The large southern land-owner is too 
careless of his interests. His acres of uncultivated land, full 
of game of all kinds, fruits and berries, and the finest of tim- 
ber, are really the common property of a thriftless population. 
Even rich beds of surface mineral they plunder lawlessly, and 
should they be forbidden free pillage by the owner they re- 
venge themselves by damaging him in every way possible. 
This may sound like a sensational tale, but it istrue. The slack 
system which prevails here is ruinous to the whole population, 
and nature is robbed unsparingly of her wealth and beauty. 

Two yearly forest-fires are set, ‘“‘ by accident,” or ‘nobody 
knows how”—one in autumn, that these semi-civilized crea- 
tures may more easily gather the nut-crop hidden beneath 
fallen leaves; and one in spring, that their flocks may have 
better pasturage. Both are disastrous to fauna and flora and 
fencing, for a forest-fire is not easily controlled. There are 
protective laws for some wild plants—Ginseng, for instance. 
Once our mountains were full of this valuable plant, but 
every year it is becoming scarcer, and all because collectors 
will gather it before the seeds are fully matured, notwithstand- 
ing the law in this state prohibiting the collection of Ginseng 
before September. The roots sell at $3.25 per pound in States- 
ville, North Carolina, and hundreds of pounds are shipped 
there by local dealers from this section, but not a dollar of it 
goes into the land-owner’s pocket, nor can he, witheut keeping 
a strict watch upon his hundreds of forest-acres, save the plant 
from extinction. To prevent this it is now being successfully 
cultivated in the edges of forests partially cleared. 

Another medicinal plant of rare beauty is the Gentian (Gentiana 
crinita). Its root is a powerful bitter tonic, a recognized cure 
for headache and dyspepsia, and often used as a substitute for 
quinine ; therefore it brings a good price and is in great de- 
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mand by herb-dealers. The name is such a familiar one that 
the plant is commonly supposed to be plentiful in woods and 
meadows, but such is not the case in this region. I remem- 
ber that when a child I used to think the Fringed Gentian only 
a fabulous flower, and now it is quite a find in our woodlands, 
but it is of such rare beauty, so distinct in the depth of its blue, 
that it is the object of constant pursuit. —~ 

The closed Gentian—G. Andrewsii—are much more com- 
mon than G, crinita. The flowers are thickly clustered at the 
tops of the stems, pink or blue in color, and always closed. 
Found usually in damp, open woods along streams they are 
quite tase F A beautiful second to G. crinita is G. puberula. 
Its indigo-blue flowers, nearly the shape and size of a Can- 
terbury-bell, are borne in a cluster at the top of the plant, and 
last a month or more during September or October. Three 
members of the Gentian family are catalogued by florists. G. 
quinquefiora, or the five-flowered Gentian, sometimes called 
Gall-weed from the exceeding bitterness of its juices, has slen- 
der, branching stems two or three feet high, with rather 
small, pale blue or light purple flowers. G. cristata is much 
like G. crinita, with the exception of being larger. The flow- 
ers are bright blue in color, and beautifully fringed, nearly two 
inches long, opening only in sunshine. Itis found wild on wet 
swampy lands, and makes a good edging for artificial lakes and 
ponds. G. serrata is the Smaller Fringed Gentian, having 
smaller flowers and narrower leaves than the two alread 
mentioned ; these leaves turn bright crimson with the breat 
of autumn. 

These species, though safe from extinction, will doubtless 
be dwarfed and doubled and crossed and recrossed till little 
of their original beauty remains. Under cultivation, Gentians 
like a light rich soil, partial shade, and free circulation of 
air. The biennial varieties are increased by dividing their 
roots, and the annual ones by seeds, which should be sown as 
soon as ripe in autumn. Nearly all the Gentians are blue in 
color, and flower in September or October. 

Even if the wild-flower club should succeed in gathering 
and cultivating all valuable wild plants, how bare our forests 
would be without them! The Gentian and Ginseng families 
are only two out of many which appeal to us. Every land- 
owner ought so to regulate his little kingdom that it may 
yearly increase in beauty and value. We need more laws 
protecting plants and forests, else the deserted farms of 
New England will be duplicated in many now fertile regions 


of the south. 
Garden City, N.C. L. Greenlee. 


Grafting.—IIL. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—No doubt, top-grafting devitalizes a tree or ruins the 
limb operated on when the work is improperly done. Some- 
times a limb two inches in diameter, or even more, is sawed 
off; a cleft is made in it; two grafts are inserted opposite to 
each other, and the wound is carelessly plastered with softened 
grafting-wax. Such attempts are likely to fail for various rea- 
sons. In the stump of a limb of the diameter above named 
there should be at least four grafts placed, at opposite extremi- 
ties of two clefts made at right angles to each other. The ob- 
ject in placing so many grafts is to maintain sap circulation on 
all sides of the amputated limb. Thus, for example, if in a 
limb two inches in diameter a graft be set in one side only the 
side opposite. the bee will be very certain to die, the wood 
will then decay, and that piece of grafting (even if the one graft 
grows) will ultimately prove a failure. Hence, in grafting 
stumps of such diameter the work after being done should be 
in a few days inspected, and if any of the grafts show sign of 
failure others should be at once put in their places. Ina year 
or two the surplus grafts may be cut out, and the wound will 
gradually and completely heal if life is retained all through the 
limb which was treated. In limbs of larger diameter than two 
inches it is safest to ‘“‘crown-graft,” which method permits 
the setting of as many grafts as may be needed to maintain 
circulation. 

To show some horticultural friends that it could be done 
successfully, I some years ago sawed off the trunk of a Sheldon 
Pear-tree below its branches, where its diameter was four and 
a half inches. Around its circumference I set sixteen crown- 
grafts. This tree will make a new head, and will bear a good 
many pears this year. This is an extreme case, and was 
done more for experiment than with a view to useful results. 
Another tree in my Pear-orchard, a Lawrence, was attacked 
years ago by fire-blight. I sawed it off at the ground ow 
stump there being six inches diameter) and crown-gratted 
the stump. Two of the grafts I have left growing, and they 
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are now twelve feet in height, and last ro bore a full crop of 
Kieffer pears. Ina year or two I shall remove one of these 
grafts, probably regrafting its stump, simply to maintain cir- 
culation, and ultimately there will be an entire new head on 
a root twenty years planted. 

The most important point in the surgery of sopgsens is 
the waxing of the wounds made in stock and graft. Every 
‘** solution of continuity,” as the surgeons express it, should be 
sealed tightly. This may be most surely effected by — 
liquid wax, made of resin, linseed-oil and beeswax, tempere 
so as to be when cold solid, but yet elastic, not flinty, and for 
use warmed until liquid in a portable furnace and applied to 
all the cut parts of stock and graft with a small paint-brush. 
Then all the gee. freer should be gone over, and, next day, 
where needed the joints should be rewaxed. I have never yet 
done my work so thoroughly that I found no faults to remedy 


afterward. 
Vineland, N. J. A. W. Pearson. 


In the Gardens of Brookline, Massacliusetts. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—The greenhouses in this locality are always interesting, 
and the noble Palm-house of Mr. Joseph H. White is in itself 
well worth a visit at any time of the year. There are many 
Palms and Tree Ferns of magnificent ape at this place, 
and the healthy appearance of the plants shows rare skill in 
their management. Two gigantic specimens of Monstera deli- 
cosa cover a large portion of the walls of this house with their 
rich green and Boldly effective foliage, and it has been neces- 
sary to ‘‘top” and otherwise prune a handsome plant of Arau- 
caria excelsa, as it had become too large for the lofty edifice. 
This operation was performed two years ago, and the number 
and vigor of the lateral shoots prove that the tree has not se- 
riously suffered from it. A fine display of bloom was found 
in the Rose-house, and the gardener, Mr. Wheeler, speaks with 
enthusiasm of the Waban, of which he grows many plants, 
Worth special mention among the plants in the other houses 
were Carnations, Easter Lilies, Spirazeas and Cytisus, large 
quantities of which are grown for cut flowers. Several large 
bushes of the Laurestinus (Viburnum Tinus) are grown for 
the same purpose, as the flowers are found extremely useful 
in the spring. The Peach-trees and Grapevines, in the culti- 
vation of which under glass Mr. Wheeler is quite a specialist, 
are now in prime order. 

At Mr. John L. Gardiner’s, where Mr. Atkinson presides, 
there is a rich assortment of useful plants. Bignonia venusta, 
rambling freely about the roof of a large house, is a brilliant 
mass of orange-colored flowers. A small plant of Kennedya 
ane. oosely trained to stakes, bore enormous quanti- 
ties of its pretty little blue blossoms, and a tall specimen of 
Ardisia crenulata, with its profusion of bright scarlet berries 
and deep oe foliage, showed the remarkable utility of this 
much-neglected plant. Mr. Atkinson assured me it had been 
quite as good ever since Christmas, and its beauty shows no 
sign of waning. Great numbers of spring-flowering bulbous 
plants are grown here in pots, including, besides ordinary 
kinds, many odd varieties of Narcissus, and they are excep- 
tionally well grown. Veltheimia viridifolia, a rather uncom- 
mon Cape bulbous-rooted plant, with bright green leaves and 
densely flowered erect scapes, the flowers being tubular and of 
a pale rose-color, is well represented. Two pans of the double 
white Primula Sinensis formed charming pictures, the pale 
green of the leaves contrasting well with the flowers. This is 
a most useful plant, and it is all too scarce in the gardens of 
the United States. The market-gardeners of London grow it 
by the thousand, and it always commands a ready sale. The 
flowers last much longer than those of the single varieties, and 
they are most useful for cutting. The exquisite odor of its 
neat little chocolate-colored flowers betrayed the presence of 
Boronia megastigma in nearly every house. Mr. Atkinson 
finds young specimens of this plant from two to three years 
old the most serviceable. It is propagated from cuttings, and 
during the summer months, if planted in the open garden, it 
makes vigorous growth, which insures abundant bloom, be- 
fore it is taken up for potting early in autumn. The odor from 
a single healthy flowering specimen in a six-inch pot will scent 
a large room or greenhouse. Many more old-fashioned gar- 
den-plants are to be found in the collection here, and they 
have a great charm as old acquaintances when seen as a gar- 
dener of long experience knows how to grow them. 

Orchids are an important feature, too, and many excellent 
specimens are seen. The Calanthes have passed their flower- 
ing stage, but the well-developed pseudo-bulbs are sufficient 
evidence of what the blooms had been a few weeks earlier, 
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The best plant of C, Veitchii produced a spike which bore 
forty-seven flowers, and the others were proportionately good. 
Many grand plants of the stately Phajus grandifolius are in 
full bloom, and one of Cattleya Trianz can hardly be excelled. 
The numerous plants of Lzlia harpophylla, with their bright 
orange-scarlet flowers, have a cheerful effect amid the prevail- 
ing green, while the 5 KS drooping racemes of Dendro- 
chilum glumaceum and D. Cobbianum give a final touch of 
grace and elegance to the scene. 

Cinerarias and Cyclamens are the principal attractions at Dr. 
C. G. Weld’s place, one large house being filled to overflowing 
with splendid specimens of these plants. The seeds of Cin- 
eraria were obtained from plants of Raymond’s California 
strain. The flowers are of good size, and rich in variety and 
shade of color. There are some handsome double varieties 
among them, which may possess decided merit for cutting 

urposes, but they are not nearly as attractive as the single 

inds. To obtain these fine plants the gardener, Mr. Kenneth 
Finlayson, sows the seeds early in summer, keeping the plants 
as cool as possible and shaded throughout the hottest months. 
A mixture of rich loam and leaf-mold, in equal parts, with a 
moderate addition of sand, is used for potting when the plants 
are young, and as they require larger pots the compost is gradu- 
ally made stronger and richer by adding old cow-manure and 
more loam. Liquid-manure is given once or twice a week 
when the final pots are filled with roots. Several of Dr. Weld’s 
houses are devoted to Roses, and there is one full of Carna- 
tions in pots. Among the latter, Annie Webb, Florence, Lizzie 
McGowan and Silver Spray were considered reliable. The 
bareness of the bench-walls in the Rose-houses was relieved 
by large hanging tufts of Abutilon vexillarium, and numerous 
pots of Oxalis lutea, full of its large canary-yellow flowers, 
hung from the roof. The clear scarlet flowers of Anemone 
fulgens are very showy and conspicuous, and the plants are 
blooming freely and seemed to thrive well in pans of moderate 
depth. Iberis sempervirens is a perfectly hardy plant, but 
it is used here for forcing in pots. The specimens are 
dwarf and compact, and covered with the pure white flowers. 
A recently imported piece of the famous Cattleya labiata 
bears a single flower, large, beautiful and fragrant, with sepals 
and petals soft purple, lip white with conspicuous markings 
of deep purple. Trichopilia laxa is also in bloom, and is inter- 
esting on account of its comparative rarity. The racemes are 
of drooping habit, the flowers odorous and pure white, the 


broad lip yellow at the base. 
Cambri Boy M. Barker. 


Wild Flowers in Cultivation. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Every student of nature must have observed the changes 
made in our native plants by domestication. A simple change 
in environmentis sometimes sufficient to make a radical change 
in the habits of growth and flowering of such plants. One of 
the showiest wild flowers of southern Missouri is Verbena 
Aubletia. In its wild state it commences to bloom very earl 
in the spring, and for nearly two months is a mass of reddish 
purple blossoms, so bright as to catch the eye at a long dis- 
tance. After the regular spring flowering is over, however, 
one rarely sees a wild plant in flower, and at the most but a 
few spikes at a time. Wild plants transplanted to the home 
grounds immediately make an astonishing a each plant 
reaching two or three times the size of its wild companions, and 
remaining constantly in flower from early spring until Octo- 
ber. In ten years’ experience with them I have found this an 
invariable rule. I give my plants no cultivation further than 
to plant in mellow soil and to keep free from weeds. The 
flowers in size and color remain true to the type, the change 
being solely in increased luxuriance and continuity of bloom. 
Can any one suggest the reason for this change of blooming 
period or how it is brought about? 

Even more striking is the change in Viola pedata, the beau- 
tiful Bird’s-foot Violet, whose natural time and duration of 
blooming is about the same as that of Verbena Aubletia. I 
have transplanted Bird’s-foot Violets by the hundred, giving 
them such after-culture as I give ordinary flowers. The blos- 
soms of cultivated plants are no larger than those on wild 

lants, perhaps not quite as large, but during their regular 
Siocming period they are borne in remarkable abundance, and 
give irregular but less profuse crops the whole season there- 
after. My last summer’s garden notes show that there was not 
a day between the middle of April and first of November when 
I could not find plants of this Violet in bloom. 

In one bed I have several plants of the rarer Viola pedata 
bicolor, the three lower petals of which are a satiny blue, while 
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the two upper ones seem stamped out of royal purple velvet, 
This spring half a dozen plants gave blossoms whose lower 
petals were dotted, splashed or striped with the purple of the 
a bed petals. Sometimes the variegation was slight, but every 
bloom throughout the season showed it. The season before 
a bed of choice Pansies grew near-the Violets. Was this a 
case of accidental hybridizing? It seems almost incredible 
that cultivation alone should cause such sporting, for the wild 


ones are always true to 4 
Pineville, Mo. ¥ type Lora S. La Mance. 


Exhibitions. 


The Spring Flower Show at Philadelphia. 


"THE exhibition of the cto Wf ago Horticultural Society last 
week was more successful in point of attendance than any 
spring flower-show in Philadelphia for many years. There 
was no Staging in the large hall and all the plants were taste- 
fully grouped on the floor, giving the general effect of a well- 
arranged garden. The great private collections in the city and 
its neighborhood, as usual, contributed liberally from their 
treasures, and the show was rich with choice specimens from 
the greenhouses of Miss Baldwin, Mr. Drexel and Mr. Childs. 
Two plants from Mr. Childs’ collection, well known for their 
size and beauty, a superb Livistonia and a Cibotium regale, 
of truly regal proportions and expression, were seen for the 
last time here, as they have been contributed by Mr. Childs to 
the Horticultural Department of the Chicago Exposition. 

A group of Palms and other decorative plants from Mr. 
Drexel was remarkable for high average value of its individual 
specimens and their admirable condition. Mr. Thomas Long, 
the —— who cares for these select specimens, received 
the first premium for a new and rare plant with a variety of 
Araucaria excelsa glauca, which was quite distinct from the 
type in its larger and broader leaves and more robust habit. 
The group of twelve Ferns, also sent by Mr. Drexel, it would 
be difficult to match for size and perfection of form. It con- 
tained Davallias, Gleichenias, Cibotiums, the variety Major of 
Pteris serrulata cristata, the crested Microlepia hirta, Nephro- 
lepis davallioides, and an exceptionally good plant of Adian- 
tum Williamsi. Wm. Joyce, gardener to Miss Baldwin, also 
received prizes for Palms and decorative plants which added 
much to the general effect of the exhibition. John M. Hughes, 
gardener to Mr. Childs, received special premiums for the 
same classes of plants. The Girard College gardens seemed 
to be the most liberal contributor. Palms, Tree Ferns, Cro- 
tons, Dracznas, with Azaleas, Cytisus, Deutzias and other 
hardy shrubs forced into bloom, Pitcher plants and spring 
flowers in variety were banked against the stage most effec- 
tively, and Mr. George Huster, superintendent of these gardens, 
well deserved the silver medal awarded to him for taste in 
arrangement as well as the special premium for his plants. 

As this was a spring show, the lack of bulbous plants in 
flower was noticeable. Of Bermuda Lilies, usually so abun- 
dant, there were very few; of Lilium longiflorum none. All 
the Tulips, Hyacinths and Narcissi would have been lost in a 
collection of ordinary size, and of the rarer Daffodils in which 
amateurs take such a lively interest, only a few of the varieties 
were represented. This was unfortunate, for certainly this 
class of plants is worth growing and showing, and a spring 
flower show is the place where they ought to be seen. 

In the foyer the Carnations attracted most attention, the 
point of special interest being the competition for the Craig 
Cup for the best twelve blooms of a variety not disseminated. 
Among the leading competitors for this was E. G. Hill, of 
Richmond, Indiana, with Edna Craig, a very light pink, now 
the most fashionable color. The flower is very large, with a 
stiff stem, a perfect form, and a calyx which never splits. Ed- 
win Lonsdale, in the same class, showed Grace Battles, a pink 
flower of a shade deeper than that of Edna Craig, and a first- 
class flower in every way. J. W. Colflesh exhibited another 
pink flower, Mrs. Colflesh, still deeper in color than Grace 
Battles—that is, about the color of Grace Wilder at its best. 
These flowers are larger and bolder than Grace Wilder, and 
shown on stems 1S eagee inches long they were very striking. 
Sentinel was called a crimson-scarlet, which means that it is 
about the same color as Hector, with a good stem and calyx. 
These four varieties were most notable as showing in a marked 
way the recent advance in Carnations. There is still room for 
a new dark crimson which will be as great an improvementon 
King of Crimsons as the new = kinds are beyond the old 
ones. A good yellow is still needed. Golden Gate bursts 
badly ; sometimes into utter raggedness. Of the better-known 
varieties, Lizzie McGowan showed very well even alongside 
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of some admirable Lamborns. Wm. F. Dreer, a rosy pink, 
one of last year’s novelties, showed especially well under gas- 
light. It is of # agi form and a first-rate variety. The cup 
was won by Mr. Hill, and special mention was made of Mr. 
Colflesh’s entry. Premiums for cut Carnations were awarded 
to C. J. Pennock, H. E. Chitty, Wm. Swayne, John Crawford, 
Joseph Heacock, J. J. Styer and Pennock Brothers. 

The display of Orchids was not large, but it was good, and 
Edwin Lomndele received the first prize for twenty-five well- 
grown varieties in bloom with good healthy leaves, and show- 
ing admirable culture. Messrs. Siebrecht & Wadley also had 
a good exhibition. Messrs, Pitcher & Manda had something 
like two hundred small vases containing cut Orchid-flowers of 
the most beautiful varieties. They were arranged on staging 
built in a circular form around an immense Kentia from Miss 
Baldwin’s collection. Among the flowers were those of Cypri- 

edium Amesianum, C. luridum, C. Shroederz, C. pavoninum 
inversum, the variety Josephine of Odontoglossum crispum, O, 
triumphans aureum, O. sceptrum, and the white forms of Ly- 
caste Skinneri and Cattleya Trianz. Besides the Orchids, this 
group contained many of the new and rare varieties of Anthu- 
rium. Cut Roses, both Teas and hybrids, were exhibited in 
quantity, and blooms of Baroness Rothschild, Ulrich Brunner, 
Catherine Mermet, La France and Madame De Watteville were 
especially good. Bridesmaid, the new sport from Catherine 
Mermet, appeared in very good form. It is a darker pink than 
the type, but not so dark as Waban, and the growers consider 
ita variety of much promise. Other prominent features were 
the Azaleas of James Dean, W. K. Harris and David Emory, 
gardener to Charles Dissel ; the French Cannas, for which Mr, 
H. A. Dreer received a certificate of merit, and Mr. Blanc’s 
Cacti, of which there were probably two hundred on thestage, 
many of them showing beautiful or grotesque flowers. On the 
last afternoon of the exhibition visitors were presented with 
small Cactus-plants from Mr. Blanc, all neatly packed and 
ready for planting. 

The special prizes offered for twenty-four specimens of 
Mushrooms brought out a strong competition in this class. 
The first prize was won by David Allen, of Boston, and the 
second by N. P. McCaffery, of Moorestown, New Jersey. 


Recent Publications. 


Nature in Ornament. By Lewis F. Day. With 123 Plates 
and 192 Illustrations in the Text. London, B. T. Batsford ; 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1892. 

Mr. Day’s seems to us the best book yet published on this in- 
teresting subject, and its usefulness will be increased by the fact 
that it is small and not expensive. It is equally valuable as an 
historical account of the aims and methods of those who have 
in the past designed ornamentation based upon natural forms, 
and as a guide to those engaged in the same work to-day. It 
will be found interesting by mere lovers of art, and instructive 
to all designers, from those whose work is architecture to 
those who spend their leisure hours embroidering. If original 
designing is contemplated, Mr. Day’s words and illustrations 
will put the student upon the right road. And if patterns to 
copy are desired, he offers a very rich and varied treasury. 
The scale of his pictures is so small that it may not often be 
found possible to trace them off for repetition. But they are 
strongly drawn and clearly printed, and they can easily be 
copied by persons who have had any practice in free-hand 
drawing or in mechanical processes of enlargement. 

As the table of contents shows, Mr. Day speaks first of 
“Ornament in Nature,” and then of “ Nature in Ornament” ; 
then of the simplification of natural forms and of their elabo- 
rafion; of ‘‘Consistency in the Modification of Nature,” of 
‘‘ Parallel Renderings,” of ‘‘ Tradition in Design,” of ‘“ Treat- 
ment” (from the more technical point of view), of ‘‘ Animals 
in Ornament” and the “ Element of the Grotesque,” of “ Still 
Life in Ornament,” and, finally, of “Symbolic Ornament.” 
There are few sentences in any of his chapters which are not 
explained by reference to some pattern which he reproduces ; 
and his reproductions have been drawn from every kind of 
work, from architectural carvings to silken fabrics and Oriental 
carpets, and include, moreover, many simple renderings of 
natural vegetable forms, which greatly enhance the signifi- 
cance of the conventionalized forms that have been derived 
from them. 

It is hard to pick out any chapters for especial commenda- 
tion where all are good, and, of course, the value of one 
largely depends upon its relation to the others. But the chap- 
ters on “ Parallel Renderings” will perhaps be found the most 
interesting by the average reader. Here Mr. Day says, that 
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while the “ partiality of each particular period and country for 
a certain few, usua hy om ic types, makes it im ible to 
trace any one single natural form through all history,” yet 
most forms can be traced “ through a variety of historical de- 
velopments,” and that ‘‘ the type of most universal occurrence 
is probably the Vine, a symbol of philosophies as wide apart 
as the poles.” And then, beginning with the bas-reliefs of 
Nineveh, he describes and illustrates the ornamental treatment 
of the Vine among men of every race and in products of every 
artistic kind, following up this account with briefer but equally 
interesting ones explaining the artistic history of the Rose, the 
Pink, the Poppy, and so on. Moreover, at the beginning of 
this chapter we find so excellent a summary of what the stu- 
dent's attitude toward Nature should be that we cannot refrain 
from quoting it somewhat at on fy : 

“The study of ornament should proceed, I think, pari passu 
with the study of vegetable forms—not botany necessarily, 
The scientific study of botany is quite a thing apart. The orna- 
mentist has no more occasion for exact scientific knowledge 
than the painter has to know surgically about anatomy. We 
want, in either case, just science enough to enable us to see 
the surface of things. The classification of a plant according 
to its hidden organs is as nothing to us compared with its 
character, its beauty, the hint in it of ornament. An artist 
can do with comparatively little science if only he make full 
use of his eyes. Suppose the student in ornamental design to 
have begun by being well grounded in practical geometry ; 
soon he might proceed to put together, somewhat on the kin- 
der-garten system, geometric patterns. . . . Then, as he grew 
beyond this elementary stage, he might exercise himself in 
drawing freer and more flowing forms, say, until he acquired 
the facility in sketching off (with the brush) ornament of the 
kind the Greek pot-painters drew with such freedom. Simul- 
taneously with this he should be making intelligent studies of 
leaves, flowers, fruits, and all manner of details of plant-form 
and plant-growth. With equal diligence he should be study- 
ing the masterpieces of applied design, especially noting the 
way the masters treated those same natural forms, and always 
choosing his model, whether of plant-form or of ornament, for 
the definite reason that it meant something to him. His 
studies should be carried just so far as their purpose war- 
ranted ; there should be no attempt to make pictures of them, 
or show-drawings, or to make them even presentable. What 
the student has to do is to make notes serviceable to himself, 
sufficient in every case to impress upon his memory what the 
original conveyed to him, records of what he wanted to record. 
The urgent need of choosing each example needs the more 
to be insisted upon, because the designer cannot too early 
begin to cultivate the selective faculty. Judgment is one-half 
the battle in decoration. The closer the relation between a 
man’s studies from nature and his studies from old work the 
better. Take, for instance, any flower you like and study it 
from nature carefully—its form, its structure, its growth, its 
color, its character; then see how it is rendered in Classic art, 
in Gothic, in Renaissance, in Japanese, in Persian, and so on. 
Observe, again, its treatment in sculpture, in inlay, in metal- 
work, in textile fabrics, and what not. A series of such exer- 
cises, conscientiously and thoroughly done, would be an edu- 
cation in itself, and would in some degree fit one to conven- 
tionalize on his own account.” 

The extract is significant as revealing the broad-minded 
spirit in which the book is written. Many previous writers on 
the subject have been either too strongly archzological or 
naturalistic in their sympathies ; but Mr. Day recognizes with 
equal sympathy the réle of nature and the réle of ancient art 
as teachers. Nor has he any unfortunate prejudice for or 
against any special phases of art; everything that is good ap- 
peals to him, while he can see mistakes even in the work of 
the most famous of the ancients. He excludes no kind of good 
work, and, on the other hand, he sets up no fetishes. Much 
as he loves nature, he carefully explains how natural forms 
must be altered for purposes of decoration ; and much as he 
loves art, he cannot praise even very attractive work if it sins 
against fundamental natural truths. 

As this is not a journal devoted to the arts of design, except 
as the landscape-gardener is concerned with them, we should 
not give so much space to Mr. Day’s excellent book but for the 
fact that there is an obverse side to its usefulness. If it can 
teach the artist how to appreciate and use nature, it can also 
teach the lover of nature how to criticise and appreciate orna- 
mental art ; andsuch knowledge, if widely spread, will advance 
the cause of art as greatly as improvement in the artist himself. 

Moreover, the perusal of Mr. Day's book will profit lovers of 
nature simply by increasing their ag nage oe for natural 
forms themselves. Every one knows how vastly his interest 
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and pleasure in a particular kind of natural scenery is aug- 
mented if he is familiar with the work of some great landscape- 
painter who has interpreted that special kind. Wedonot now 
refer to the actual porate of special scenes and sites, but 
simply to that preference for one kind of landscape-beauty 
which most landscape-painters exhibit. It does not matter 
whether or no we ever look upon the actual scenes that Corot 
portrayed, or even whether Se ever exactly portrayed an 
given spot. He illustrated and poetized a special type of land- 
scape, and when we see this type in France, or even along our 
American stream-courses, we understand it better because we 
have seen it upon his canvas; and especially if the hour is 
morning and the time is spring—the hour and the time when 
Corot best loved to paint. It is the same with Rousseau and 
the great masses of brown-red foliage which he loved to de- 
pict, and with Diaz and his dusky green woodland glades ; and 
the same with Ruysdael and the wide gray sandy stretches of 
Holland, and with Culp and his fertile valleys, herds of placid 
cattle and golden sunlight. And as it is with these painters of 
landscape, so it is with the designers of ornament. If we know 
their work, we see more in the natural forms they adapted 
than we ever did before, and appreciate them more thoroughly. 
Mr. Day's book, therefore, should recommend itself strongly 
to the readers of GARDEN AND FOREST, even though they may 
have no practical personal concern with the art it explains. 


Notes. 


The last line of the article on Chrysanthemum Blight, which 
appeared in our last issue (page 153), should read “ one gill” in- 
stead of ‘‘one pint.” Professor Beach writes that his attention 
was directed to the error by Mr. John N. May, of Summit, New 
Jersey. The correction is important, since a solution as 
strong as that originally given would probably injure the 
plants. 


We have received from Rea Brothers, Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts, flowers of Primula Sieboldi and half a dozen varie- 
ties sufficiently distinct to be worthy of separate names. These 
flowers, which came in excellent condition, were grown in a 
cold frame, but they are perfectly hardy in sheltered situa- 
tions, and they make a good addition to the flowers which 
bloom in April and May. 


Last week a public meeting was held in Vineland, New Jersey, 
at which the fruit-growers of that region met with the mer- 
chants of Brooklyn, New York, Philadelphia, Trenton, Paterson 
and other cities to discuss the practicability of sending berries 
to market in packages which were not returnable. A good deal 
of money is now invested in these packages, so that this change 
cannot be made at once, but it looks as if the current of busi- 
ness sentiment is in that direction, and that the reform will 
come in a year or two. 


Mr. John Thorpe is reported in the American Florist as 
having recently said that the project of an International Chrys- 
anthemum Show was under consideration by a committee of 
the Local Directory of the World’s Fair. A technical objec- 
tion had been raised on account of a clause in the charter 
which might be construed so as to prevent the taking of an 
admission fee for entrance to the ground before the opening 
of the fair, but he believed that this point could be adjusted 
and that the exhibition would be held and be worthy of the 
great occasion. 


Complaint is often made of Foxgloves and some other her- 
baceous plants which are sometimes sold as perennials, that 
they die away after flowering and are really biennial plants. 
Meehans’ Monthly calls attention to the fact that they can be 
made true perennials if they are prevented from going to seed. 
It is the production of seed which exhausts the vital powers of 
the plant. If the stalks of Foxgloves and other plants are only 
cut off as soon as the flowers fade and before the seeds are 
formed, there will be no difficulty in having them live for a 
number of years. Those who wish to increase perennial 
plants rapidly do not let them flower at all. Where seed is 
needed, one or more plants can be allowed to produce and 
ripen it. 

The question of our common roads has become of such 
eneral interest that it is no surprise to find it made the sub- 
ect of the leading article in 7he Century magazine for this 
month. The letter-press of this article is good, but it is the 
illustrations which make it particularly valuable. No.one can 
see the pictures of wheels blocked and horses and human 
beings struggling through mud knee-deep without being re- 
minded of what is going on over a large portion of the north- 

ern states at this very hour. The waste of temper, vital 
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energy and time due every year to the bad roads of the United 
States, when taken in the aggregate, is a tax which nothing but 
a young and prosperous country could endure. No one can 
look at these pictures without feeling that delay in mending 
our ways is little less than criminal. 


Much sound advice is condensed into a poe in the 
last Country Gentleman, which is written for farmers who 
seem to feel that a great deal of ground is needed for a fruit- 
garden, when in reality asmall lot reserved for this purpose and 
properly cared for will yield much more than the ordinary home 
garden affords. Here is the advice : ‘‘ Set off a piece of ground 
three rods wide and seven rods long, or a little more than one- 
twentieth of an acre. Lay it out in straight lines running 
lengthwise, so that all may be cultivated with a horse, and 
leave a space ten feet wide at each end for the horse to turn 
on; then plant three rows with Strawberries, one with Fay’s 
Currants, one with Raspberries, one with Dwarf Pears and the 
rest with Grapes. With horse cultivation one hour's labor a 
week will keep the ground clean and mellow and will give a 
delicious supply of fresh fruit through the greater part of the 
season.” 


According to the act for establishing a botanical garden in 
this city, which was passed about a year ago, it was made nec- 
essary that $250,000 should be raised by the incorporators be- 
fore they could secure $500,000 in bonds from the city and the 
use of the 250 acres in Bronx Park. Mr. J. Pierrepont Morgan 
and four associates were therefore entrusted with the task of 
soliciting subscriptions, and Mr. Morgan’s plan was to obtain 
ten subscriptions of $25,000 each. It is stated in the daily 
ie pe that he has already secured eight of these, and there 
will probably be no difficulty in raising the whole amount. 
Those who know what an establishment of this kind will cost 
will be pleased to learn that the subscription is not to stop here, 
but that many other persogs who have expressed a willingness 
to pay $10,000 and smaller sums will be permitted to con- 
tribute, so as to raise at least $250,000 more, making a clean 
million dollars to begin with. 


It is incorrect, according to the recent authority on the sub- 
ject, to speak of the Chrysanthemum as the national flower of 
Japan, which rank really belongs to the Cherry-blossom. The 
mistake is probably owing to the fact that the Chrysanthemum 
is used as one of the crests of the imperial house, and has 
been highly honored by the court since at least as early as the 
ninth century, when garden parties were held in the palace for 
the purpose of celebrating its blossoming time, as in modern 
days yearly Chrysanthemum shows are held in the imperial 
gardens. ‘The ancient celebrations,” says the writer from 
whom we quote, ‘seem to have partaken of a truly pastoral 
character, the courtiers wearing the plucked blossoms in their 
hair, drinking wine and composing verses upon the beauties 
of the flowers. The modern Chrysanthemum displays in the 
palace gardens are more like our own flower-shows in the 
social conventionality of their arrangement; but the numerous 
variety of every imaginable color and profusion of shape, 
arranged in long, open, rustic sheds, forms a brilliant and im- 
posing scene hardly rivaled by any flower-show in the world.” 


In the last annual report of the Botanical Gardens at George- 
town, Demerara, it is said that bananas hold a very inferior 
place in the domestic economy and estimation of the general 
public as compared with plantains. They are not, as plantains 
are, regarded as an essential article of food, nor are they par- 
ticularly sought for by the working classes when they come in 
their way. The preference of the inhabitants of temperate 
countries for the banana as against the plantain is due to the 
fact that as it is consumed raw, only a moment is required to 
become acquainted with and appreciate its merits. On the 
other hand, a long time and steady acquaintance is required 
before the plantain is properly appreciated. The most abun- 
dant bananas in the markets of Georgetown are the Dwarf or 
Chinese kind, and next to that the large and small Fig bananas. 
The large Indian banana differs from all others inits size, wide 
angles and softer texture, and is the best of all for cooking 
purposes, although, as has been said, bananas are almost ex- 
clusively used raw. They may, however, be preserved with 
sugar in various forms, or turned into jam or dried and packed 
like figs. These methods of preservation have all been tried 
on a small scale in various parts of the West Indies, but mostly 
in an amateur way. But no one seems to have thought it 
worth while to omnis the necessary outlay of money and time 
in order to place this fruit cheaply in the markets of temperate 
countries as other preserved fruits are. Samples never make 
a market for any commodity. Cheap and abundant supply is 
necessary to create a permanent demand. 


